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JAMES ODONNELE. * 

An? where is it that’ the big Bible’ is?” 

gaid James O’Donnell, running into the 
house, almost breathless, one afternoon. 
* 44 strange quistion, that, for you to be 
asking,” ‘said his mother; who stood cooking 
‘at the stove : “an’ what is it you're wantin’ 
@f the big Bible?” “ , 

«“Q ! niver mind, I want it,” said James; 

at the same time clinibing up to look at the 
books of a ‘crowded shelf'just ovér’the head 
@ithe bed, | ita] 
- “But it’s tot there ye’ll find it,” and Mar- 
‘garet O'Donnel laid down her cooking fork 
upon the table, went to an old chest ‘in the 
‘oomer, and lifting the lid, took out'a heavy, 
Jeathern-bound'Bible. James reached forth 
this hands to receive the book, but his: moth- 
@ retained it, saying, 

“Till me, first, what are ye after wantin’ 
it for!” 

“Why,” said the boy, throwing ‘himself 
impatiently into-a chair, “to find somethin’ 
the: lady tould me about, to,be, sure... Yid 
sée,°as I was comin’ trom schooly I went in- 
‘to Tom Lanergan’s, and a lady ‘was“settin’ 
‘in the room radein’ to lame Margary. ‘Whin 
I wint in, she stopped/and axed ‘me what 
my name might be; and whin Margary 
tould her I was the boy. who: brought her 
wather, and did her runnin’s, the lady she 
Jatt and said, she always liked thé boys Who 
were obligin’ and willin’like, to: do for those 
who couldn’t do for thimselves,, Thin she 
talked to me about bein’ good, and asked 
me if I wouldn’t be afther likin’ to grow up, 
and make the wourld betther for livin’ in 
it. She tould me uv a chapter in the Bi- 
ble that would hilp me, and it was that I 
was afther wantin’ to find. It was the fifth 
chapter in the New Tistament part.” 

“Take it to the winder where ye can see,” 
said his mother, placing the Bible in his 
hand, ‘and whin ye’ve found the place, rade 
it aloud.” 


A quaint looking old book it was, with 
eurious letters, and leaves yellowed with 
age! James turned its leaves over eager- 
ly, until he found the fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew, which he began to read aloud. Lit- 
tle Katy, a frail, sweet looking child, had 
just drawn up her arm-chair to his side to 
listen, when a heavy step was heard in the 
entry, the door opened, and the tall, 
stalwart figure of Thomas O’Donnell, the 
father entered. His wife uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise, then said; “Is it sick 
ye are?” 

“Faith, I should think yer eyes would till 
ye betther than that. We're through our 
month’s job, and it’s late in the day to be- 
gin ‘another, so our gang was off at five. I 
would a bin home sooner, only I staid to see 
the fight.” 

“Fight?” inquired Margaret, “where ?” 

“Q, but it was over at the North Ind. 
Tom Harney, an’ a brisk Catholic lad he is, 
tould a big Yankee boy, that in tin years 
ther’d not be a Bible in a Boston school. 
Thin the Yankee boy doubled his fist and 
said, ‘Don’t ye say that agin!” Thin Tom 
set up a laugh and said, ‘Be gorrah, me 
boy, if yell wait twinty years, mind ye’ll 


see the Pope inthe White House.’ Thin 


the Yankee weut at him, and faix they had 
it there, strong and heavy, I can tell ye.” 

Thomas suddenly stopped, for at that 
moment his eye caught sight of the book in 
Jamies’s lap. ‘A savage expression ‘settled 
over his features, as he strode across the 
room, and snatching it from the boy, he held 
it out at arm’s length towards his wife, say- 

ng, 
“Ay’ it’s your work, is it, that ye’re af- 


ter settin’ the hoy 
to, readin’ this ?” 
Margaret tried to 
speak, but the words 
died on her Tips. 
Little Katy sring 
forward, and throw- 
ing her erms around 
her father, -said, 
“No ! father! ‘it was 
‘the lady,—a lady 
tould him to do it,” 
“Lady, did ye 
say?” said the man, 
fiercely, ‘What lady, 
an’ where is she; ~ 
out wi’ it? What, ; 
lady?” . He seized ; 
the boy by thevarm, 
and shook ‘him 
roughly. 
“Tom O'Donnell,” 
said’ his wife,’ ini a 
ealm voice, coming 
forward and laying 
her hard upon his 
arm, “hav’ ye forgot 
‘thé’ promise ye made 
td ‘me mither, in 
Ould Ulster? An 
over th it very Bible 
ye mide’ it,—the 
prota y8' Seana 
niver middle with 
my religion.” 
“Nather hav’ I,” 








said the man; “but 
mind the childer. 


Blissed Virgin, I'll burn it for ye ina twin- 
klin’. ” 


Margaret. said no more, and Thomas, 


throwing the book on the bed,walked an- he might not awaken Katy, but the dear 
grily from the house to a neighboring gro- child was not asleep. She had been wae 
cer’s, where, to a group of eager listeners, ™& for him, and now nestling close to his 


ASSAULT OF A_ CUTTLE. 


she would often sad- 
ly say, 

“Ah! Margary, 
I'm fearing ye'll find 
it hard to git into 
the kingdom at last.” 

It. was in. vain 
Margaret told her 
that Thomas had 
promised never to 
meddle with her re- 
ligion ; in vain that 
she said she should 
still read the Bible. 
Her mother would 
only shake her head 
and say the more 
doubdtfally, ‘Maybe! 
may be! but, I’m 
fearin’ for ye!” 

There was not a 
young man in all the 
county who had more 
energy and perse- 
verance than young 
Thomas O’Donnell, 
80, nO one was sur- 
prised to hear that 
he and ‘his young 
wife were going to 
America to | seek 
their fortune. In 
less than a year from 
her bridat day, the 
young, loving and 
trusting Margaret 
bade farewell to her 
dear old mother 








Niver a drop of heretic blood disgraced an|the dungeon cells of Italy, or from oppress-| brothers and sisters, and sailing across the 
O'Donnell, and niver, while I have a voice|ed, Hungary,—wherever and whenever, the|ocean, exchanged the green hills and vales 
to spake or an arm to fight, while I see alworld over, men suffer beneath the’ exac-|of Old Ulster for a narrow, dirty and crowd- 
stain fall on the gude name of my fathers’.'tions of the perseoutor, there may be found ed court in the midst of a,New England 
So, rade the hiretic’s Bible ye may, Mar-\calm and fearless ones, who, like you, rest,|city. A stranger in a strange land, Mar- 
garet O’Donnell, but if iver ye put it in the|saying, trustfully and hopefully, ‘God knows|garet clung fondly to memories of the past. 
hands of the childer agin, as true as the/all about it.” 


Nor did she forget her promise to her old 


| So it was that with a more patient, more|mother, that she would read her parting 


|hopeful heart, James went back to his hum-' 


' 


ble home. He crept quietly into bed, that 


he was soon rehearsing, with unwonted ye- side, she threw her arms lovingly around 


hemenee, the story of the North End fight. 





It was nearly twilight that same evening, 


streets that open out upon our beautiful 
Common. It was James O’Donnell. The 


young heart, and he had now come to. throw 
himself upon the grassy hill-slope, where, 


his smothered grief. 


smouldering ruin. 


blessed calm. Ah! 





harsh and unjust treatment of two hours|sewin-tacher. 
before had roused a storm of passion in his|how to say it, 


unseen and unheard, he might give vent to 


“Tt’s no use,” said he, with a kind of 
moan, ‘It’s no use for me'to be tryin’ to be : 
inything”” for while the words of the kina|"P © be ® map, and 1 ling pnd , thin 
lady bad kindled within him a little am-|"¢!l 9 over to, Ould Ulster, and see the 
bition for great and noble deeds, the words ‘Good Morrisons ;" for ‘that 7 what arr 
of his father, as suddenly, had quenched it, Margary ee they call mother’s folks, in 
and the quick formed purpose was now a all the region round.’ 

Many and bitter were 
the tears shed by the poor Irish boy, as he|in her dreams, among the white lambs and 
lay alone in the damp evening air, but the|greew pastures of Old Ulster. 

storm at last spent itself, and he uncovered 
his eyes and looked upward at the starlit|she told. James that. his. mother’s kindred 
sky. Then like the voice of @m angel,|were the Good Morrisons’ of Ulster.” 
there came to him the thought which he|Staunch Protestants they had always been 
had sometimes heard his mother express,/from their earliest history, and never had 
“God knows all about it!” and with thélany of their race formed a Catholic alliance, 
thought, there spread through his soul a/until,Margaret hecame the wife of an Q’- 
' James O'Donnell, you| Donnell. 
may well anchor your tempest-tossed bark|moéther, that her youngest and cherished 
on that life-inspiring truth! For from the|child should be the first to step without. the 
hills and vales of persecuted Lebanon, and\fold. She made no open opposition, but 


his neck, and said, 
“Jamie,was the lady who tould ye about 


when a boy of some dozen years might have ~ chapters a tall, white lady, Nis; a bit of 
been seen harrying through one of themany blue ribbon tied under her chin ? 


“Yis,” said James. 
“Thin it was my sewin’-tacher, my «dear 
She it was who tould me 
arenes Retreat 

“Oh! Katy,” said James, interrupting 
her, “did ye know that in Ould Ulster, they 
have white lambs and green pastures? 
Mother says so, and Katy, I mane to grow 


Katy did not answer. She was already 


Lame Margary had spoken truly, when 


Great was the grief of her old 





gift, the leathern-bound family Bib.e. Still, 
as one child after another was added to the 


‘household, her cares multiplied, and Mar- 


garet grew less mindful of the Sacred Book, 
and it was only now and then she was made 
to feel how bitter was her hushand’s hatred 
of it, andall that pertained to her Protes- 
tant faith. 

Unknown to her father, little Katy went 
every Wednesday and Saturday to a sewing 
school kept by some Protestant ladies, Mar- 
garet excused herself for keepiig her hus- 
band in ignorance of this ;'a course, which, 
to her ingenuous mind, could not but look 
somewhat doubtful, by saying within her- 
self, “{f he wasn’t so unrasonable, I would 
till him. Other Catholic childer go, and 
why not curs?” 

Too feeble to enjoy the rude sports of 
healthy children, this pleasant school was 
an untold blessing to little Katy. And 
never a flower drank in more readily the 
sunshine of heaven than did this tender- 
hearted child, the truths of God’s Word 
from the lips of her gentle teacher. 

A month had now passed away, since the 
last outburst of Thomas O’Donnell’s relig- 
ious zeal, and it was quite forgotten by all 
except James, when one Saturday evening, 
Katy, whose privilege it was to sit on her 
father’s knee, as soon as he had finished his 
supper, sat smoothing down her new apron, 
that she had brought home that day from 
sewing school. 

“Guess my girl's got a new apron?” said 
James. 

“I made some of it. meself,” said) Katy, 
«The sewin’-tacher showed me how.” 





And now came question after question, 


and darker grew the father's face, at each 
answer, until with an angry flash of the eye, 
he suddenly unfastened and drew off the 
apron, and threw it into the fire. 

Katy ran sobbing to her mother, and hid 
her face in her lap, while her father said, 
fiercely, “Margaret, if iver agin Katy O- 
Donnell goes to the sewin’ school she’s tlll- 
ing of, I’ll bate her to an inch of her life !” 

- There was no occasion for Thomas to fulfil 
this threat. That very night little Katy 
was taken violently sick, and the doctor 
who was d, pr dita “bad 
case” of scarlet fever, The few succeeding 
days were days of intense suffering and de- 
lirium. With the tenderness of a woman, 
and an anxiety too deep for words, Thomas 
watched unceasingly by ‘the bedside of his 
sick child, Margaret kept up as bravely 
as she could, trying to comfort poor James, 
who, almost heart-broken, would frequently 
give way to uncontrolled weeping. 

On the fourth morning Katy was once 
more conscious. James, almost wild with 
delight, covered her pale face with kisses, 
saying, “Jamie’s darlin’ will be now gittin’ 
well!” 

Margaret’s sad face was lighted once 
more with hopeful smiles, and Thomas went 
whistling cheerily about the house. But 
the doctor struck a cold chill to all their 
hearts, by saying, 

“The child is sinking—sbe will not live, 
—there is no more that I can do!” 

Dark was that day in the house of Thomas 
O'Donnell! Dark to all but Katy. She, 
alone, seemed happily unconscious of the 
grief that filled every other heart. 

“Jamie,” said she, “could ye not fetch 
the sewin’ ta cher?” 

“Not now, Katy, it’s Tuesday, ye know, 
but to-morrow she’ll be at school, and thin 
I can.” 

“Then won't ye rade me the card she gav’ 

the last time at the school ?” 
James went to Katy’s little school-bag, 
and finding the card on which was printed 
the beautiful Psalm, “The Lord is my 
Shepherd,’ brought it to the bedside, and 
began to read aloud. 

As he finished the verse, “He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures. He leadeth 
me beside the still waters,” Katy’s face 
brightened, and she said, ‘Don’t that make 
ye think of Ould Ulster, mother? Did ye 
know the tacher tould us, that the blissed 
Jesus is the Shipherd, and we’re his lambs, 
if we're gocd. An’ ses she, by-and-by, 
He’ll tak’ us to the green pastures,—to the 
green pastures, Jamie, dear,”—and then 
Katy sank back, panting, on her pillow. 

A change passed over the sweet features 
“Thomas !” said Margaret, in a frightened 
tone, to her husband, who sat at the foot of 
the bed, with his head bowed upon his 
knees, “Thomas! tak’ the child, she’s dy- 
in’ !” 





The father started suddenly, and lifting 
her, just as she lay, upon her pillow, carried 
her to the window. The sun was setting, 
and as its lingering rays fell upon her gold- 
en hair, she opened her eyes and said, “It’s 
dark, father.” 

“My God!” said Thomas, sinking down 
into a chair, “my darlin’ is blind !” 

“Lift me,” said the child trying to rise. 
He gently raised her head, when putting her 
hands together, she commenced in a low, 
husky voice her evening prayer : 


Keep—me—till”— 

The voice ccased, but the prayer. was an 

swered, for,.in the morning light of glory, 
little Katy entered Paradise. . 





Then did the strength of Thomas O’Don- 
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COMPANION, 








at’ll we do!” 

Margaret alone was calm, for floating back 
to remembrance, there had come some of 
thoge mighty promises of God's word that 
she had taught in her childhood, and’ 


so, with a new, strange fortitude, she lifted |‘ 


the body from her husband’s arms, and 
carrying it into the bed-room, laid it on 


ress dy little bed. Then folding the same |‘ 
han 


over the breast, and smoothing back 
from the snow-white face the sunay hair, she 
murmured, “My darlin’ is in greener pas- 
tures than Ould Ulster’s! She shall not 
want !” 

It was the afternoon of the next day. All 
needful ions for the burial of their 
ehild had been made, and Thomas and Mar- 

ret O'Donnell sat alone together in their 

esolate home, “Where's Jamie?” asked 
his father. 

“Gone to till the sewin’-tacher about 
Katy,” said Margaret, ia a low quivering 
voice. There was a long silence, broken by 
James’ returning footsteps. He evidently 
brought some message, for taking off his 
cap, he went directly to his father’s side. 
‘He hesitated a t, then dashing away 


the tears that had gatnered in his eyes, 
said, 





“Katy’s sewin’-tacher axed me to come 
to school. Will you let me go, nixt Sunday, 
father?” 2 

Margaret leaned forward, and placing 
her hand on her husband’s knee, said, “Our 
darlin’ Katy’s tacher it is, that asks it.” 

“Our darlin’ Katy's tacher!” was the 
key that unlocked the bolted heart. With 
arms tightly folded, and a voice trembling 
with emotion, the father said, “Yes, g ; 
boy, go! and may the blissed Virgin for- 
giv’ me if it be asin!” 

James waited to hear vo more, but stole 
softly through the half-opened door into the 
little room, where Katy, like a white-robed 
angel, lay, and kneeling down by her beside, 
gaid in a low voice, ’ 

“Q, Shipherd of darlin’ Katy! Hilp me 
to be good,that one day I may liv’ with her, 
and be with Thee in the green pastures. 
Then wili we both to-gither give Thee 
thanks, O tin thousand times tin thousand, 
foriver and iver, Amen. 

And this was how James O’Donnell came 
to be a member of our mission school. 

— Watchman and Reflector. 





ASSAULT OF A CUTTLE. 

From a book recently published by Gould 
& Lincoln, of this city, called “The Ro- 
mance of Natural History,” we take the 
following description of a desperate encoun- 
ter with an enormous cuttle, a singular sort 
of fish, which is described below. The vol- 
ume from which the extract is taken is ful! 
of facts, adventures, and incidents, just the 
kind of book to be acceptable to boys. We 
can recommend it as both useful and enter- 
taining. 

Those who are familiar with the cuttles 
of our coasts, will readily allow that there 
is something more than usually repulsive 
in their appearance. Their flabby, corpse- 
like fleshiness, now lax and soft, now plump- 
jog up, their changes of color, the livid hue 
that comvs and goes so strangely, the long 
lithe arms with their cold adhesive powers, 
their uncouth agility, their cunning adroit- 
ness and intelligence, and especially the 
look of their ghastly green eyes, make them 
decidedly “no canny.” 

It does not need that they should be suf- 
ficiently colossal in dimensions to throw 
their arms over a ship’s hull and drag her 
under water, as oriental tales pretend, and 
as old-fashioned naturalists believed, to in- 
duce us to give them a wide berth, It 
would not be pleasant to be entwined in the 
embrace of those arms; and we carr sym- 

thise with Mr, Beale, who has described 

is feelings during an encounter which he 
had with a creature of this sort, while en- 
in searching for shells among the 

rocks of the Bonin Islands. 

He was much astonished at seeing at his 
feet a most extraordinary-looking animal, 
crawling towards the surf, which it had only 
jnst lett. It was creeping on its eight | 
which, from their soft and flexible nature, 
bent considerably under the weight of its 
body, so that it was lifted only a small dis- 
tance from the rocks. It appeared much 
alarmed at seeing him, and made every ef- 
fort to escape. 

Mr. Beale endeavored to stop it by press- 

on one of its legs with his toot; but, 
sithongh he used considerable force for that 
purpose, its strength was s0 t that it 
several times liberated its long | in 
ite of all the efforts he could employ on 

e wet and sli rocks, He then laid 
hold of one of the legs with his hand, and 
held it firmly, so that it appeared as ifthe 
limb would be torn asunder by the whited 
efforts of himself and the creature. 

He then gave it a powerful jerk, wishing 
do disentangle it from the reeks to which it 


mother, crying, “O-mi wither, what’l! |i 
wet Oa 






sprang tr Beale’ wee 
ape ts bared +s ag daghies for 
the thrusting it into holes in the 
rocks shells,) and clung to it by means 


animal had fixed itself so firmly on his arm. 
He describes its cold, slimy grasp as ex- 
tremely sickenirg; and he loudty called to 
the captain, who was similarly engaged at 
some distance, tocome and release him of 
his disgusting assailant. The captain 
quickly came, and, taking him down to the 
boat, p dre: which time Mr. Beale was 
employed in keeping the beak of the crea- 
ture away from his hand, soon released him 
by destroying his tormentor with the boat- 
knife, when he disengaged it by portions at 
a time. This cuttle measured seross 
its expanded arms about four feet, while its 
body was no bigger than a man’s fist, 





THE FAMILY. 
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THE COPY-BOOK. 
Boy. 
‘*Please, father, give it back to me, 
{ wish you would not look 
Inside ; why ean you want to see 
My poor old copy-book ? 


**You'll find a blot on every page 
T've not the emallest dost,” 

I know ‘tis shameful at my age ; 
I tried to rub them out. 


‘There's something wrong in every line, 
I’m sure I could not tell 

If ‘twas another hand than mine 
What those strange letters spell. 


**Do shut the book and end my grief ; 
I'd burn it if I durst, 

I truly think that closing leaf 
Worse written than the first.’”’ _ 


FATHER. 

“Boy there’s another copy-book, 
Your Father, God, has seen, 
You cannot close it from his look, 
Ts that writ fair and clean? 


“Tf there are blots and crooked lines 
Across those pages white, ; 

When his clear eye upon them shines, 
Twill be a hateful sight. 


And you are writing every day 
Upon that inner page, 

How bitter it must be to say, 
Your heart grows worse with age ! 


**O, ask him freely to forgive 
The many faults he's seen ; 

You cannot hope in heaven to live, 
Unless you've pardoned heen. 


“And write your very best, my bo: 
Ask him to guide your hand, = 
That every leaf will rm you joy, 
hen you before him stand !’ 





bso 
For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER, 

“How is it uncle, that flies can manage 
to creep up a smooth pane of glass, and 
even walk along the ceiling with their 
backs downwards.” 

“T believe, Robert, you will never have 
done with asking hard questions. I some- 
times think you propose them in order to 
puazle your uncle. Well, never mind, go 
ahead, I’ll try to meet you, and solve the 
questions as you ask them. But what are 
your own thoughts upon this subject, my 
young philosopher? I should like to have 
you offer an explanation, if you have any.” 

“I have thought sometimes, sir, judging 
from what I have read upon the subject, 
that they hold on by suction. Perhaps 
they have the power of forming hollows in 
the bottoms of their feet, and in this way 
sucking themselves, so to speak, on to the 
glass or ceiling.” 

“This .suction of which you speak, is 
nothing more than the effect of atmospheric 
pressure. That is, when a cup or glass for 
example, is turned up side down upon a soft 
body, and the air removed by any means 
from within, the atmosphere presses on the 
outside, and causes the cup or glass to 
stick fast to the object on which it is placed. 
I have seen people perform a trick of this 
kind with a lady’s thimble. They would 
place one on their naked arms, and by suck- 
ing out the air, the thimble would be made 
to stick to the flesh'so forcibly that it re- 
quired some effort to get it off. It has been 





found, however, that a fly can crawl up a 


YOUTH’S 


“Well, perhape they have very fine 


, like the claws of a 
they can lay hold of 


. 


pers, for 
ster, 


gFF 

if 
F 
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|| little projections that may be on the 


surface of the glass or ceiling.” 


“What projection could they find ona 
smooth pane of glass? No, no, my young 
friend, this won’t do either. Try again, if 
you please.” 

“Well, suppose they should have some 
sticky kind of fluid, like liquid glue on their 
feet, and this adheres to the glass, and holds 
them up.” 

“Well, you are coming a “bit” nearer 
to the truth now, though you have not hit 
it exactly yet. Gluey feet might do very 
well to hold fast with, but they would be 
very poor things to walk with, back up or 
back down? How would you like to per- 
form a day’s journey upon a road or pave- 
ment covered with glue? How would you 
make your escape from danger under such 
circumstances? The poor fly could never 
get away from its enemies if its feet were 
fastened down in this mamer.” 


“Then how is it, ungle John? The fly 
must have some way of managing it, sure- 
ly.” 

“I will tell you. The soles of its fect 
are covered with short bristly hairs. These 
hairs are hollow like very small tubes. 
Through these tubes the creature has 
the power of forcing out minute drops of a 
sticky kind of fluid, which forms a sort of 
Hinvisible rope, similar to that which the 
spider uses. By means of this wonderfully 
fine thread the fly manages to hold on and 
get up the pane of glass or creep along the 
ceiling with its back downwards.” 

“Who can tell this, uncle.” 

“Naturalists have been investigating the 
}subject with very powerful microscopes, and 
this is the conclusion they have arrived at.” 

“Thank you, sir, for the explanation, 

Ae Coe 


THE NOBLE BRICKLAYER. 


‘Hiss-ss !—ah,hiss-ss he's a coward ; Nob- 
by Dick hit him, and he’s sneaking off.’ 
‘He wont fight—hiss-ss, he’s a coward!’ 
added the man they called Nobby Dick, 
who had rushed out of the public house 
where he had been drinking, and struck at 
Will Turner, a sober bricklayer, who was 
going home after a hard day’s work. 

Now, no man likes to be called a coward, 
but Will knew that it was bravery rather 
to bear wrong, than to do wrong; still he 
did feel being called ‘a coward.’ 

It was the last time any one in the vil- 
lage called Will by such a name. 

That night, when he had spent all his 
money, Dick reeled home. He lived in a 
thatched cottage on Farnham Common. 
Will lived near him. Dick had a wife and 
one poor, feeble child that had long been ill. 
Nothing frightened the child so much as his 
father coming home tipsy. The sound of 
his foot and surly voice would set the little 
fellow sobbing as ifhis heart would break. 
The poor mother fearing the fright would 
almost kill her child, went up into a loft 
over the two lower rooms of the cottage, 
and knowing there was no fire or candle in 
the house, left her drunken husband to get 
to his bed, 

For a time all seemed safe, and the moth- 
er and child were both asleep on their straw 
pallet in the loft. But Dick was a smoker, 
and, not long after he came in, he groped 
his way to a lucifer bex in the cupboard, 
lighted his pipe, threw himself on the bed, 
and let the match, still alight, fall into a 
workbag that hung ona nail beside the cup- 
board. The bag took fire; the draught 


| from the fire-place blew the flame out at the 


open window, and it ran up and caught the 
thatch, where for a little while it smoulder- 
ed. Will’s old mother lived with him. She 
often: lay awake at night, and her bed faced 
the window of her room. As she was quiet- 
ly laying and looking at the stars, she saw 
a bright light, and thinking it was fire, call- 
ed her son. He instantly arose, and saw 
Dick’s cot in a blaze. Away he rushed, 
dragging on his clothes as he ran shouting 
along. There was a well before Dick’s 
door; but one man could not put out the 
fire. Will called and called in vain, Be- 
fore the other neighbors, slowly rousing up 
came to help, Will had burst in, and drag- 
Dick out of the blazing room. The 
ink had so stupified him, that he lay for 
@ minute on the ground and took no notice. 
“Where’s your wife and child?” said, 
Will, shaking him. 
“Tn the “pn” stammered the drunkard. 





This blanket he ly wetted, 
dieowing it rend bin, rachel into the blas 


and 


fte all thought he had to 
he eer could not shout, for hor. 
was in every face. Even Dick sat up, 
and, looking wildly on the fire, began to un- 
the scene. Amid the roaring and 
crackling of the flames, they neard a woman 
seream, Though, in reality, only a few mo- 
ments passed, it seemed an when at 
length, through a trap in the wall, that 
lighted the loft (the thatch all ina blaze 
around, and the house below one. flame), 
they saw Will pushing out the woman and 
child. The neighbors rushed and held a 
blanket below. it was not far, and they 
both fell uninjured, exeept by fright. Then 
followed Will, as the roof gave way and the 
blaze and sparks leaped out so bright and 
far, that for some time he could not be seen 
as he lay spent on the nd, His hands 
and arms, and face scorched badly. 

The neighbors raised him up and carried 
him home, as carefully as they protected 
the woman and child that his bravery had 
saved from a fearful death. 

It was sometime before Will was quite 
well of his burns. Dick who had prided 
himself on being the best boxer in the coun- 
ty, hung his head with shame at the events 
of that night. He changed from that time ; 
and when his eyes were opened to see his 
sin in its true light, he said to a religious 
lady in the district, in a tone she never 
fo’ 


| 


rgot— 

“And I called hima coward. He’s a 
brave fellow; and I feel I was a boasting 
seamp. ©! to think IL ever called him— 
a coward !”—Clara Lucas Balfour. 





SORAPS FOR YOUTH. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
“PLAYING TRUANT.” 

Early one bright summer morning, with 
basket on arm, I set out for the old red 
school house that lay over the other side of 
the wood. I had received the parting kiss 
and the usual injunction from my mother to 
be a good girl,” and with a light step was 
skipping along the grassy wood path that 
led to the school, when a hurried, panting 
voice called out for me to stop, Turning 
I saw at a distance my schoolmate, Sareh, 
who was making all possible haste to over- 
take me. She came up and aimpst breath- 
lessly, told me, she was not going to 
school that day, but had received permission 
to go and pick blackberries, which she rep- 
resented in the most glowing terms as thick 
and large in the neighboring meadows. 

“Oh, do go with me !” she cried. 

But I demurred. “What wouid mother 
say,” I thought, ‘and my teacher ‘oo, what 
could I say to her!” 

» “Ob!” cried my friend, to whom I stated 
my objections, “I'll fix all that, don’t you 
worry, I’li make it all straight !” 

At length I yielded, and forgetting moth- 
er and teacher, listened to the tempter, 
stifled my whispering conscience, and turn- 
ed, with a heart that tried to be happy, into 
the sunny fields. 

At first we thought we would amuse our- 
selves, and began to chase butterflies, hunt 
squirrels, and explore the mystery of birds’ 
nests. Towards noon we selected a place 
to eat our luncheons, and decided to begin 
our blackberrying in the afternoon, as we 
should have time enough then before the 
children returned from school. We 
had decided not to go to our homes till the 
school was out,so that my mother wouldthink 
that I had been to school, and not ask any 
questions, 





Do you think I was happy? No! my 
very luncheon, that ought to have been eat- 
en at school, seemed to reproach me. The 
song of the birds, the shadow of the broad 
tree under which we sat, all spoke aloud 
of my disobedience. Besides, when I re- 
turned home, [ was prepared to act a lie by 
seeming to return with the other children. 
Thus you see how one sin leads to another. 


At length we commenced to look for ber- 





ries; but what a disappointment! None 
offered themselves to our eager search, or at 
best but a few red, and crude, and sour. It 
| was too early in the season for them,and thus 
‘there was nothing left for our disobedience 


| but scratches and thorns, and a conscience 


| that was very searching and troublesome. | the 
“Phen they are lost!” said one old man, ‘We sat down and waited, for we now began of 


to be tired—I was in bitter .despondency, 
There we satfor a long period under the old 
tree, scarcely speaking to ‘each other, 
longing for the hour to come when the sehool 
would be dismissed, and we could  skalk 
meanly home behind the other children. 
It came at length, 5 o’clock, but as I en- 
tered our little gate, my mother met ime at 
the door and by her look I saw that all was 
known, Oh! how my heart ached—and then 
—yes! Itolda lie! FE said I had been 
to school ; butit was no use—it only the more 
bitterly pained my mother’s heart, and made 
my punishment more sure. That night in 
the stillness of my own room, I resolved to 
confess all, and when I was publicly repri- 
manded at school the next day, I owned 
with true repentance my great and mean 
ain, and promised my mother and my teach- 
er, and above all, my own heart, that by 
the help of God, I would be a better girl 
for the future. This was my first and 
last attempt to play the truant from school ; 
—a lesson I never forgot, and whose bitter 
humiliation has been a blessing to. me thus 
far through life. 

Sebbnaneiies 
SAVED FROM A WOLF. 


In the severe winter of 1709, when the 
wheat, olives, vines and fruit trees were fro- 
zen in France, the wolves committed fright- 
ful ravages in the interior of that country, 
and even attacked men. One of these 
rocious beasts, after having broken a ° Win- 
dow, entered a thatched cottage in the for- 
est of Orte, hard by Angouleme. Two 
children, one six and the other eight years 
old, lay asleep waiting the return ¢f their 
mother, who was gone to gather some wood 
to make a fire with. Seeing no resistance, 
the wolf leaped upon the bed to devour the 
tender prey. 

Seized with a sudden fright, these two 
boys slipped under the mattress, and there 
lay flat without breathing. So near the 
flesh and not being able to reach it immedi- 
ately, the murderous animal became more 
excited ; he began to tear the blanket and 
all the bed clothes toshreds. Weak as these 
obstacles were, nevertheless, they were the 
saving of the boys’ lives. 

While the enraged wolf sought them, an 
enormous mastiff which followed their moth- 
er, his mistress, into the wood, came up now 
in time to deliver them. The dog caught 
the scent at some distance from the house, 
to which the villagers, loaded with wood, 
were slowly walking. He ran with the 
swiftness of a deer, and fell on the enemy, 
which now crouched into acorner. Seizing 
the cowardly wolf by the throat, he dra 
ged him to the door, and strangled him up- 
on the road. 

Let any. one picture to himself the fright- 
ful state of the poor mother at her return 
home. She sees at her feet a dead wolf; 
her dog covered with blood ; the bed ran- 
sacked ; the children are notin sight. Seem- 
ing to understand his mistress’s distress— 
the dog went to the bed and thrust his head 
several times under the mattress, seeming to 
say to her she would find there the children. 
The mother, approaching the bed in tears, 
stretched out her hand and felt her boys. 
She hastily withdraws them. One moment 
longer and they would have been suffocated. 
Soon recovering their senses, they told her 
of their perils, how the wolf entered, and 
how they were saved, and who will doubt 
the joy and gratitude that filled the thank- 
ful mother’s heart.— Foreign Paper, 


ee 
A COURAGEOUS YOUTH. 


In aterrible storm upon the coast of Great 
Britain, a few weeks since, many persons 
lost their lives by shipwreck. Here is an 
account of the courageous conduct of a lad 
who with others was “caught” at sea by the 
storm, which we copy from an English pa- 
per: 


There was one boat with her crew, to 
which we would particularly refer—Dun- 
can Macrae, “an gill’ og,” Finlay Macrae, 
and Neil Campbell, a lad under 20 years of 
age, were with the rest, scudding before the 
gale. Unfortunately, they struck on a sunk- 
en rock off one of the most exposed points 
on thecoast. The boat bilged and began to 
fill; a few more thumps and all must be lost. 
Campbell,quick as thought, doffed his clothes, 
tied a line across his breast, jumped among 
the breakers, and struck out for the shore. 
He struggled most bravely until he got a 
footing on a bank of drifted seaweed, but it 
was so very slippery that he was more than 
once x nen back by the receding 

. After many attempts he got ashore, 
|and made fast his end of the rope to.» ereg. 
| The men inthe boat haying secured their 

end, tied net-buoys to themselves, took hold 
of the line, and landed safely. They had 
to walk a long distance among bogs and 
rocks before they came to a house, where 
were kindly entertained for a number 
ys. Highland hospitality is proverbial. 
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i rable, but..the poor fel- 
ie cir nots, wbich, to thems le vey 
poe ve eens peal 

en hand y ex 
+ th up want, atleast, of their dam- 
age.—Inverness Courier.” 





«yy YOU PLEASE, MAKE MEA 
OHBISTIAN.” 


} recollect in the course of my labors 
8 a: Hindoo youth, who followed me about 
the of the school, asking of me to 
make him a Christian. 

I said, “It is impossible, my dear boy; 
if it ‘s possible to do so at all, it is possible 
only through the Lord Jesus Christ to make 
youa Christian. ‘Pray to him.” 

How well I recollect the sweet voice and 
sweet face of that boy, when he soon after 
came to me and said, “The Lord Jesus Christ 
has come and taken his place in my heart.” 

I asked, “How is that?” ‘ 

He reptied, ‘I prayed and said, “O Lord 
Jesus Christ, if you please, make me a 
Christian!” and he was so kind that he 
came down from heaven, and has lived in 
my heart ever since.” “ 

How simple and how tenhing; “Lord 
Jesus Christ, if you please, make me a 
Christian!’ Can you say that you have 
made'a similar appeal in such a spirit as 
this poor Hindoo boy? And can you say, 
my young friends, that Jesus Christ has 
come down from heaven to live in your 
hearts?—Rev. Dr Boaz, of Calcutta, 


— -e-——_ 


NO HAPPINESS IN WRONG DOING. |?’ 


An-Indian in the West having a great 
appetite for the vile weed, approached one 
of his pale-faced brothers and asked him for 
toback. The white man instantly put his 
hand inte his pocket and handed him quite 
asupply. Very soon the Indian discovered 
that there was a quarter ofa dollar mingled 
with the tobacco, and he immediately re- 
solved to purchase whiskey with it. An 
inward monitor told him to ‘give back the 
piece of money to the white man.’ His a) 
petite said, ‘go buy whiskey with it.’ While 
these two influences were each striving for 
the mastery, the Indian said : 

‘Me feel bad, me go to bed, go to sleep, 
then fevl better.” “He lay down for the 
night, but like any one who is doing wrong, 
there was no rest for him. He said :—In- 
dian no sleep; feel bad yet; good man 
sleep, bad.man talk all night, Indian get 


get | same reply was 


up, go give white man money, then Indian 
feel good.” 

Here is the true secret of happiness. If 
we would be happy we must doright. Nev- 
er yet was there a man happy, who was do- 
ing what his canscience told him was wrong. 





GIVE ME DRINK! 
Mr. M’Leod, an English writer, puts the 
following language in the mouths of those 
who visit the ramseller’s den: 


There’s my money—give me drink! 
There’s my clothing and food—give me 
drink! There’s the clothing, food, and fire 
of my wife and children—give me drink! 
There’s the education of the family and the 
peace of the house—give me drink ! There's 
the rent I have robbed. from my landlord, 
fees I have robbed from my schoolmaster, 
and innumerable articles I have robbed 
from the shopkeeper—give me drink! Pour 
me out drink, for more [ will yet pay 
for it! There my health of body and peace 
of mind—there’s my character as a man, 
and my profession as a Christian—I give up 
all—give me drink! More yet I have to 
give! There’s my heavenly inheritance 
and the eternal friendship of the redeemed 
—there—there—is all hope of salvation! I 
give up my Savior! I give upmy God! I 
resign all! All that is great, and glo- 
rious in the univorse, I resign forever, that 
I may be drunk ! 

pee De 
NO JEST. 

‘It’s all a jest, ‘it’s all a jest,’ said the 
boy whose conduct is described below. It 
would have been nearer the truth forhim to 
have said, ‘it’s all a falsehood,’ ‘it’s all a 
wicked falsehood,’ for snch deceptive acts 
should not be called jests ; they are ‘dies,’ 

‘Tom Smith,’ said a boy, oneday, to an- 
other boy, who was spinning his top in‘the 
street, -1’ll give you a dozen maroles for 
that top, if you’ll come to our house for 
them.’ 


‘Agreed,’ said Tom, ‘I will ;’ and off he 
wa to exchange his top for 4 dozen mar- 

les. 

When they reached the house, the boy 
whe had proposed the exchange ran in, and 
shut the door, shouting, ‘I don’t want your 
top. It’s all a jest; ‘it’s all a jest.’ 

mernten till 


HARD TO ENDURE THINKING. 


Yes,it is hard for the wicked man toendure 
thinking. Reflection makes him miserable. 
He can not bear to think. 

A convict on being removed from one 


prspe to snother was sake. how he, liked 


‘Not at all,’ was his reply. 

‘Are you not clothed and fed as well 
we be eae 

‘Yes, better. 

‘Is your labor harder ?” - 
‘No, not so hard,’ 

i you not treated with kindness ?° 
‘Ves.’ 

‘Then why not like it ?” 

‘Because [ am allowed to speak to no 
one, I go to the table, and sit and think ; 
I go about my work all day to think, and 
at night the iron door shuts me in my soli- 
tary cell to think, think, think, and I can 
not endure it.’ 





HOW HEATHEN MOTHERS TREAT 
THEIR CHILDREN, 

We clip the following from an English 
magazine. Our readers will learn from it 
how heathen mothers sometimes treat their 
children. Shall we not send the Gospel to 
them for the sake of these poor little chil- 
dren ? 

The tents of some English soldiers were 
pitched in a lonely part of India, and the 
night was dark, when an officer’s lady 
thought she heard a child crying. Thelady 
sent her servants out to look, and at last 
they b: t in a little girl of four 
old, And where do you think they found 
her? Buried up to her throat in a bog, her 
little head alone peeping out. And who 
ut her there? Her mother. And she 
had left her helpless little one there to die. 
You see how cruelly mothers in India some- 
times treat their children. Their religion 
teaches them to be cruel. 


——-@-——_ 


A LESSON FOR SCHOOL BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


Not long since, in a certain neighborhood. 


@ man was wandering in scarch of emplcy, 
ment. He called at a respectable farmer’s 


P| hotse and told his errand. 


‘What is your ndme?’ asked the man- 

‘Jonathan Gilman,’ was the reply. 

‘Jonathan Gilman! the same one who 
lived near here when a boy?” 

‘The same, sir.’ 

‘I will not employ you, then.’ 

Poor Jonathan, surprised at such a reply, 
passed on to the next farmer’s, but the 
iven. He soon came in 
sight of an old school house. ‘Ah,’ said he, 
‘L understand it now; I was a school boy 
there once, but what kind of a school boy ? 
Lazy and disobedient, And although I am 
now in a measure reformed, they all think 
me to be the kind of a man as I was a boy. 
O ! that I had done my duty when atschool; 
then again could [ dwell pleasantly in the 
land of my birth.’ 

School boys and girls, please remember 
that your schoolmates will be likely to look 
upon you in manhood or womanhood, as 
they did in youth. Then in your school 
days prepare for noble men and women. 


Leaniyge act 
TRICKS DON’T PAY. 

There never yet was a trick played upon 
any person that was not an act of meanness, 
and as such deserved to be rebuked and not 
laughed at. We hope our readers will re- 
member this. The girl whose conduct is 
described below suffered justly for endeav- 
oring to frighten her companions, even if it 
was attemptea ‘only in fun.’ 


Many years ago, before friction matches 
were inverted, few persons had seen phos- 
phorus, which was sometimes used to terri- 
fy the ignorant, by making luminous wri- 
ting with it upon the walls of darkened 
rooms, and for playing various tricks. A 
young girl who had seen such perieresapen, 
procured a small quantity, and while ona 
visit to her friends, resolved on having some 
sport with it. There were some half a doz- 
en girls together, and upon retiring, after 
the light- was extinguished, she placed a 
bit of phosphorus in the palm of each hand, 
and commenced her exhibition, by waving 
her hands about, showing two bright spots in 
motion,to the great astonishment,and,at first, 
fright of the rest. Presently she clapped her 


the phosphorus took fire, which caused her 
to scream with pain, and to wildly throw | 
her hands about to extinguish the fire. Her 
companions who by thistime saw it was a 
trick, and suoposing it a part of the per- 
formance, applauded highly, and it was not | 
until some.of the family, alarmed by the 
noise, came into her relief, that her dis- 
tress was discovered. Our readers may add 
the moral. 





hasta Jnl 
GIVE THE HEART TO Gop. 

Children, especially Sunday school chil- 

dren, when you read the story: below, an- 


swer the question, which of the four scholars 
gave the best answer? 








SE et al eae asked 
her 


itrsn Gok tom eae ae 


hands together to heighten the effect, when ‘and tho 


er, ‘Six.’ At length the last. child ~ Tr 
‘Just as soon as we know who God is: 





books do you read ? 
lives of men.” 


very instructive and valuable one. Young 
friends, we hope you will become as well ac- 
quainted with your Bibles, as Mr. West 
was with his whenhe was yet so young, 





“REMEMBER THE SABBATSH-DAY.” 


A sailor, employed on board’ a steam 
vessel in the port of New York, very prop- 
erly refused to work in taking in or unload- 


ing goods on the Sunday, é captain of- 
tered him an increase of wages to i him 
to work, saying, ‘We have no Su in our 


business.’ But the sailor still refusing to 
work, was dismissed and went to Europe, 
where he soon learned through a ne 


years|that the steamer which knew ‘no Sanday’ 


had been blown up, and several lives. lost. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LifTLE ONES, LISTEN! 


Little eyes, little eyes, 
Where are you gazing ? 
Not where sin’s fires arise, 
Flashing and blazing ? 
Look ep" the soft dlue sky 
Bending enfolds you ; 
Look up! a Father's eye 
Loving beholds you. 


Little hands, little hands, 
What are you doing? 

Breaking his dear commands— 
Evil pursuing? 

Do the sweet works of love, 

. Only and ever ; 

God in his Heaven above 
Aids that endeavor. 


Little tongue, little tongue, 
What are you saying 

Speak ne'er a word of wrong, 
Working or playing. 

Speak but for love ont truth— 
Holy and winning ; 

Tn the sweet bloom of youth 
Heaven’s song beginning. 


Little feet, little feet; 
Where are you moving? 
Let not the tempter meet 
Steps idly roving ! 
Walk where the good have trod, 
Heavenward before you ; 
Christ's feet have pressed the sod ; 
He watches o’er you. 


Little heart, little heart, 
Seeking God’s altar— 
Choosing the better part— 
Oh, do not falter ! 
Gentle, and wise, and pure, 
All to him given ; 
Thine is the promise sure, 
‘*Written in heaven.’ 
—Luey Larcom. 


a Sane 
A LITTLE sSNOW-SHOVEL. 


The front yard had a thick coat of snow 
on, when. Lewis put on his great coat and 
comforter, shouldered the new big snow- 
shovel, and went out to clear a path to the 
street. The storm was over, and as_ the 
og morning sun yw on the snow-cap- 
ped twigs, rails, an its, the’ arkled 
with a oon brilliants. ip 

‘See him, mother,’ cried Mary, who stood 
at the window watching Lewis, and enjoy- 
ing his somersets in the snow before begin- 
ning the more serious business of shovel- 
ling. Mary thought it was delightful ; she 
thought everything Lewis did delightful. 
Lewis in her eye was a hero of and 
she never was happier than when she could 
do some service for him. Lewis knew it, 
he didn’t mean to do any serious 





mother, quite willi 
in the way. Mary did not believe that, so 
she said, ‘Please do, mother.’ - 


wrong, like -too many boys with their sis- 
ters, he sometimes used his power rather 
y. 
The sun, the snow and Lewis proved al- 
most {oo tempting for the little girl, She 
wanted to go out too. 


‘Is it not rather biting for a little girl 


who is not very well 7’ asked her mother. 


‘I won't play in the snow, mother,’ said 


Mary; ‘let me have Lewis's little shovel, 
and go out and help him.’ 


‘Perhaps he dosn’t want you, "said her 
to throw a hindrance 


Mary had been sick, but she was better, 


and her mother thought, maybe if her little 
girl was well vinapes op: 
as, ‘How soon @ child should give its air might be good for her; shovelling, too, 


the clear wtnter 


hot find,his Bible a dull book then, but a] P 


bask 
‘Get out!’ ori 
want girls 


than 
tI help you, Lewis ? asked Mary, 
timidly. 

‘No,’ answered the boy, with a boy’s un- 
thinking roughness. ‘You are a rea! bother. 
You are always in my way. Stand back, 
won't you? at are you out here for? 
ont what business have 7 with my shoy, 
el? Always getting my thiags.” 

Mary stand b back. | Aer took no notice 
of her, but kept shovelling vigorously on, as 
if he were working ona wager. Thedisap- 
pointment was almost too much for the lit- 
tle girl. She slowly backed into the house, 


_and threw herself into her mother’s arms. 


‘Lewis aoesn’t want me,’ she-sebbed, and 
the tears ran fust and thick down her little 
cheeks, Mother tried to comfort the little 
grieved heart. 

After a while Lewis came stamping in. 
Seeing where his sister was, and the tear in 
her eye half blurring the look of affectionate 
reproach which she cast on him, ‘Why, 
what’s the matter with Mary?’ he asked. 

‘I'm afraid you hurt her feelings,’ said 

mother. 


‘Our Mary is getting to be a real cry-ba- 


| by,’ he said, marching off, but with a small 


twinge in his conscience. Qh, if Lewis had 
only known it was to be his last chance of 
being kind to his dear little sister, and mak- 
ing her happy! That night the scarlet-fe- 
ver set in, and after ten days Lewis saw her 
no more. 

A miserable boy was he. ‘If I had only 
been kind to Mary. If I’d only said, 80 you 
shal] help me, Mary, and showed her how to 
shovel,’ he repeated to himself in and 
again andagain. ‘If I only had; if I only 
had.’ This is remorse, -conscience biting 
back again. 

The sight of the little shovel quite upset 
him. Once he took the axe to chop it up, 
and get it out of his sight; bnt he could not 
doit. Mary held it last in her dear little 
hands; and after a long, long while, when 
the bitterness of his sorrow was past, he lov- 
ed the little shovel for her sake. Lewis is 
aman now, and he would part with every- 
thing he owns rather than that; and many 
a tear he still sheds over it.—Child’s Pa- 
per. 





KATI“O’S HARD DAY, 
Little two-year-old Katie hasbeen naughty 


to-day. She would have her own rey so moth-> 


er whipped her twice, and she had a hard 
day of it. But she went tosleep early, and 
was lying on her bed. I saw her mother 
bend over her, kissing her and calling her 
“mamma’s little one,” “sweet Katie,” ‘poor 
darling,” and the dearest names. ‘And 
mamma punished Katie,” the lady said, and 
sighed as though the very thought made her 
heart ache. 

“And thus God loves us,” I thought. 
Though all day long we are willful, yet 
when night comes our Father bends over us 
in love, and pities his poor foolish children. 
Oh! dear Father, teach us to love thee 
more.— Well-Spring. 

aeahulinaines 

An Ovrer.—Messrs, Tilton & Co.,make 

an offer in their advertisement printed 


below, to which we call the attention of 
boys. : 


YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 





THE PRINTER BOY; 


oR, 
How Ben Franklin Made His Mark. 


Price 75 cents. 


‘This is the title of the new life of Franklin by the author of 
the famous book, “The Bobbin Boy.” These are written 
ina ou! the good The 


us the of the six, 
{hour dollars and ant. cates othall Fecstve besides the six, one 
each for themselves . The will also 
make extensive arrangements with agents. 


— 


J. £. TILTON & ©O., 


No. 161 Wasuineron st., Boston. 
eo Ww 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN OF 
Clark’s School Visitor, 
An Titustrated Day School Paper for Teachers and Puptis 
every where. Address" - 


DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, 





411 Walnut street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
—imém 


=. 


AFBRE FS ROAPAathh4- 
Reader, peruse the following and then judge of its 


‘Lorem Cole, of NY. a well known citizen there 
had for 80 without 4 
nent 

" sow wens Sp tatstcl fbcadterali ha bes batse 

Goo. W. Cross, of his 

. 3 had an eruption on 
neck, about one-third 
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“THE BRISTOL WONDER.” 


GOULD & LINCOLN. 
59 Wasnivoron street, Boston, 
Have just published, 


THE LIFE OF TRUST; 
A NARRATIVE OF THE LORD’S DEALINGS WITH 
GEORGE MULLER, 

Edited and condensed by Rev H. L. WAYLAND. 
—wita— 


An Introduction by Francis Wayland, D.D. 


12mo. ., Cloth. . ..$1 24. 





GEORGE MULLBSE is 4 living man, the founder and man- 
SS Se Orphan ASy at Bristol, Bng. Thi 
work contains 


to rely upon, prayer to God. Phe narrativ ony 
eihan ie ito alo Behe athe poker opm. 
SECOND EDITION 

THE 
ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
By Philip Henry Gosse. With numerous elegant ‘llustrations. 
amo, Cloth. $1 25. 

uew volume by Mr. Gosse is one of the soost ottzectine 


This 
issues of the season. [tscharming ions and ad 
bie itlustratioas are giving it a mated popularity 


The Pulpit of the American Revolution; 
Or, The Political Sermons of the Period of 1776. By John 
Wingate Thornton, A.M. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 


or 


An intovortion remembrancer of the Times.of '76, with co- 
pious historical lilustrations. 


The Year of Grace; 
A History of the Revival in freland in 1850. By Rev. Wm. 
Gibson. L2mo. Cloth. §1 25. 
Adeeply interesting record of this most wonderful work. 
The Still Hour; 
Or, Communion with God. By Austin Phelps, D.D. 16mo. 
Cloth. 38 cents. 
A-charming book, of which thirty thousand les were 
sold the last year. ad 


ae G.& L. have for sale a choice list of valuable Works, of 
plai oronick the sferat Ragen, Gul to <ahtch: they tnotds the 
n, fer l 
attention Sourdaure. 


JUST PUBLISHED; 
THE 
DRUNKARD’S DAUGHTER, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Old Red House,” &c. 

The publisher feels grateful for the privilege of placing this 
sterling work in the hands of the public. [twas never 
wore 1 . Tue ing habits of vast numbers in our 
midst are becoming tearfully prevalent, and are justly awaken- 
ing tears taat we ave fast a uebriates. Hu- 
man wretcheduess has no parallel to that found in the habita- 
tion of the drunkard.  [f th iw » 4 
up the ”’ of the wife and asthe poison of ashes, 
its blighting io. falls with crushing force upon the daughter 
jual budding into womanh». This volume, like its prede- 
cessors from the same pen, holds aplace in the religious lit- 
erature of the age by oad On every page 


it 
pres of ork truth, and once begun will hold 
he fixed attention of the reader to its close. 


Amore beautifal Gift Book could no where be found. 
HENRY HOYT, 


No. 9 Cornutt, Boston. 
5i—tw 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who con-_ 
tem) ing their libraries are kindly invited togive 
mea firstcall. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 
of ALL THs PUBLISHING Sociertzs, as durtug the rast ren 
TEARS. 

Sees [ have of late adopted of giv’ 

Sal -schools, gives uffiversal favor ny senool sending 
me own Catalogue and indicating amount they wish 
to invest, can have the selection ma ie tor them with the priy- 
1 returning any books they choose to reject after an ex- 
ination. [his new fe: commends itselfto all 
our Sabbath-school friends, and [am constautly supplying fi- 
brartes on ciple in all parts of New England. 
HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill. 


TWO WORKS; 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
Sent by mail, no expected until received, read and rov~ 

ed. “acidrees pes. S$ Prrou, 74 Broadway, New Tork. 
Ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure ot 
Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; and Male and Female com. 
ints. On the mode of Preser Health to a Hundred 
ears. ~ pages, 21 engravings. 50 cents, in silver or 
P. O. Stamps. 
on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rneumatism, Dy 
sia, Dysentery, Cholera [nfantum, summer Diarrhoca or Chli- 
Cholera and Chelera Morbus, Billous Chollc, Costiveness, 
Di Sore Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and the 
diseases of elderly and old people, with Medical Puescriptions 
tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptionsalone worth $500. 
Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease ? 


168 6e Vv . Price, 50 cents. y which book 
wilthave, giving! anes, State, County tal Rak Office. a 
44—3izn 


a trade discount to 








HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 

For all THROAT and LUNG COMPLAINTS, including 
WHOOPING COUGH, and every Complaint the forerunner 
of, and even actual CONSUMPTION. 

Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne. 
The great NEURALGIO REMEDY and NATURAL OPI 
ATE, alapted to every species of Nervous and Ohronic Head 
ache, Raeumatism, Catarrh, Tooth and Bar Ache, Loss o 
Sleep, and Bowel Complaints, 

No real hap snd can be done ae Ge preparations, bu t 


de found 


or or on. Formulas 

wad Tred wi - 
ments in both woriby th os ——hohee g 
\¢ solicited. from all wi hecessities or 


abo Remedies. 
‘ with ‘by veason of 
gh a oe 
C. Goopwin & Go, MM. 8. Bore en we ba ks 
Resp, Corian & Co., and Caner, Corcomp & Paxstox, 
JOHN L. 4UNNEWSLL, Proprietor. . 
CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 
No. 9. Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass, 


43—6mo 
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yourTits COMPANION, 


BOSTON, JANUARY 17, 1861. 








, Amongst those which were more agree- 
able to us than ape I fear I must 


ww bear a 
; but there is 


and venerable dignit ys 


an aspect of grave 
the former which renders him infini 
amusing when he to be jocose have 
been told by © naturalist that, next to the tor- 
toise, the raven lives to the test age of anv 
of the lower animals, not. ently attain- 
ing the dignity of seventy oreighty years. He 
always looks old, and his very voice sounds as | 
it il even deep and hoarse with long usage 
amongst the winds and storms that beat about 
old church towers,or roar through unfrequent- 
ed forests. My raven was a very social bird, 
fond. of human fellowship, and by no means of 
morose or melancholy tarn of mind. Indeed | 
he was a little too much on the alert, and too 
fond of meddling with other people’s business. 
As, for instance, when he watched the intro- 
duction to a new plantation about the house of 
a large collection of rare and valuable shrubs, 
which he saw put. into the ground with the 
greatest care, and then, as soon as the work- 
men had retired, tore off and destroyed every 
label so effectually that the names of the plants 
were never known. Or when he watched with 
his curious eyes, peeping sidewayr, any opera- 
tion in the yard re sorte tools of greater 
nicety than usual, and unobserved by the work- 
men, flew away with the very implements whieh 
they most wanted and were least able to re- 
place. The extraordinary impudence with 
which he would reply to any such imputation 
brought against him, with a nod of the bead, 
anda hoarse croak that seemed to say,‘‘I know 
all about it, but 1 am not going to tell you,”’ 






veabiliom 
cates 

t when 

pod aw gene ahr sig ren 
mardi amierng hag Mga vag sad 
ortilate Gere anda oy W Merc saad 


motion in the yard, and learned. afterwards 


that no fewer six ravens hadattacked our 
| poor bird. He looked,very small all the rest 
| of the day, kept his feathers tightaround him 


and quite forgot to say,‘‘What’s matther wit 
? 


If our raven did not die the death of a hero, 
his last end was still strangely characteristic 
of his life, thou; 
a course of tledoede, retribution came at 
length. An old barn-door cock, an unusually 
large bird, who had ted him for some 
time, one day, seizing him unawares, so blind- 
ed and ma Ralf that he was unable 
to defend himself; and when at last borne 
away by his ruthless enemy, was heard mut- 
er more than wonted pathos, “‘ What’s 
matther wi’ ye!’’ 

The faneral of the raven was conducted with 
much solemnity. He was interredam the 
old trees of a. rookery, a large company of ju- 
venile mourners attended, and many tears 
were shed around his grave. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





Feeding Hills, Dec. 6, 1860. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Sirs :—Please in- 
form that friend of yours, the Youth’s Com- 
panion, that I have been very much pleased 
with his acquaintance, during the past year, 
and wish him to continue his visits. I have 
tried to obtain new friends for him, but have 





was the cause of many a strange missile being 
buried at the thief, fur to catch him on sueh 
ions was i ib He could evade as 
well as defy ; and when he took the lager | 
course, he always perched himself in some in- 
accesinie place, from which he looked down | 
with sach an air of personal insalt,that it was 
impossible not to ire to pursue him with | 
summary vengeance. | 
My raven was master of ‘a few words, and 
only ajfew, but these he ey to use with | 
considerable appropriateness. He was no cock-| 
ney, nor yet too well bred to speak in the di-| 
alect of his native country. hus, his accus-| 
tomed rejoinder, ‘‘What’s matther wi’ ye?’ | 
uttered in guttural tone, was well understood | 
by his associute of the yard and the stxble,and | 
sometimes it came with curious effect after he 
had bobbed. his head to avoid a broom or a 
stick thrown at him, and then turzed and look- 
ed his assailant in the face. I donot know 
that his need for verbal expression ever reach- 
ed a much higher piteh than this. All great 
Occasions were wont to call it forth ; and once, 
as he stood on the roof ofa low building, he 
was heard, after an unsaally loud peal of thun- 
der, to say, with peculiar emphasis, ‘* What's 
matther wi’ ye?”’ In fact, he wasa remark- 
able illustration of how much may he made of 
& few words well applied, and of a few sounds, 
too ; for when. in high good humor he had a 
habit of whispering in one’s ear in » manner 80 
droll, that [ was quite sure he had something 
funny to say, though I failed to catch the idea. 
Sometimes i interpreted this curious whisper- 
ing sound into an expression of tenderness, be- 
onuse it was gene-ally accompanied by a gentle 
ninbling of the bill aboat my face, which, I| 
must confess, required a considerable amount | 
of faith to sustain without flinching, seeing | 
what that huge bill cou/d do, and pte | how | 
easily it might have twitched out one of my 
eyes, had such been the whim of the moment. 
The precision with which this powerful in- 
strument could: be made to take effect, was no| 
small addition to the terror which our raven | 
was accustomed to inspire, particularly amongst | 
that class of individuals who do not look well to 
their heels. He had a quick, piercing eye, 
and could detect the amallest hole ina stock- 
ing. At such a hole the point of his bill would 
be simed with a stroke so sudden and s0 sure, 
that a piece of flesh twitched out was the usu- 
al result, accompanied by execrations against 
the bird, who cared no more than if you had 
sung him a.song; indeed, I don’t think he ev- 
er did care except for one or two things, and 
in these we had our triumph. 
One of these resulted from a propensity which 
came upon him every spring to build a nest. 








not yet succeeded, as many more besides my- 
self, are trying to do the same, but I shall not 
give up yet. ‘*Try again” is my motto. You 
will find one dollar inclosed. J. W. M. 


Worcester, Mass., Sept. 22, 1860, 
Mr. Willis,—Dear - Sir :—BHnelosed is one 
dollar for the Youth's Companion whieh I have 
now taken four years... 1am now ton years 
ola, and father thinks me old enough both to 
earn my dollar and write my own letters, which 
T am quite willing to do. My little brother 
loves to have the bea 
he cannot read them very well himself, sv I 
read them to him.- We all feel that we could 
not do without you. 
Yours Respectfully, A. H.C. 





VARIETY. 





ANNA FELL. 


Children, did you never hear 
Of little Anna ‘Pell ? 

If not, then listen to the tale 
Iam about to tell. 


Anna had once a happy home, 
A father good and mild ; 
But he is dead, and she is left 

A lonely widow’s child. 
They have no cottage on the hill, 

ith roses round the door, 
And wild flowers growing in«the field, 
Like some whom we call pror. 


But in a crowded city street 
She and her mother dwell ; 

Their little room 80 dark and damp, 
It makes me sad to tell. 


Bat Anna is a happy girl, 
Far happier, it may be, 

Than some who wear their silken robes 
*Mid scenes of joy and glee. 


For in the Sunday-school she learns 
That Jesus saves from sin ; 

That, through his grace a little child 
A crown of life may win. 








AN ELEPHANT’S REVENGE. 








He knew no more about the art of buildin 

than if he had four feet instead of éwo, an 
had worn hair instead of feathers ; but always 
about the same time of year he became very 
mysterious, and very much occupied with some 
business of his own. He was observed to col- 
lect sticks, and resorted much to the under 
frame-work of an o thatched roof which 
protected a shed. re, in fact, he slept at 
all seaeons of the year, and the place might be 
called his ‘‘residence.’’ Here, then, he brought 
his sticks, impelled most probably by a dim 
vision that something more than usually do- 
mestic was to bedone. But the sticks, though 
lected in large quantities, were laid about 
in all directions, without the least approach 
pea ered ey I believe he. was 
hi aware of the bad job he was making 
of it, for nothing coald vex him more than for 
us to go and | at the nest ; so of course we 
went accordingly. He evidently knew it was 
wrong, bat did not know how to make it right; 
and when we a place he was both 
angry and embarrassed, exhibiting po ov 
what 


of being exceedingly ashamed o 
Be was about, Perhaps the building partner 
was wanting in the concern, and s0 the nevt- 
making never advanced beyond the mere col- 
lecting of raw material. 
Another trouble to the raven, and one which 
effectually brought down ‘his’ defian 


jpetes fom wild birdy of his.own species. - 
strange how tame birds excite the animosity 
of wild ones of their own tribe. It would seem 





| Wolf, in hie ‘Voyage to Ceylon,"’ relates 
the following anecdote: A persen in that 
| island, who lived near'a place where elephants 
| were daily led to water, and often sat at the 
| door of his house, used occasionally to give one 
of these animals:some fig leaves—u food to 
which elephants are very partial. Once he 
took it into his head to, play the elephant a 
trick. “He wrapped a stone round with fig- 
leaves, and said to the cornac, 

‘This time I will give hima stone to eat, 
and see how it’ will agree with him.”’ 

‘The cornac answered, ‘‘that the elephant 
would not be such a fool as to swallow a stone.’’ 

The man, however, handed the stone to the 
elephant, who, taking it with his trunk, im- 
mediately let it fall to the ground. 

“You see,”* said the keeper, “that 1 was 
right,”’ and, without further words, drove 
away his elephants. 

Atter they were watered, he was conducti 
them again to theirstables The man who had 
played the elephant the trick was still sitting 
at his door) when, before he Was aware, the 
ree ay ton aw hing cag’ his trank around his 
body, bs i im to the ground, tram- 
pled hima immediately, to death.—Cassell’s Pop- 
ular Natural History. 





THE DRUNKEN JURYMAN. 
One afternoon last week, says the Traveller, 
we eine is h 
the Superior Court, had his attention called to 





utiful stories read to him, | 


the first session of } 


bh 

With fear and = A plied 

trem complied, 

leining upon tho rig front a — ais 

yopeurll phgstenliy weak thin ar 

© “¥ don't tI do,” statiuered the 

«I bave been informed said the Court with 

inyrved earnestness, ‘that you are intoxica- 
3 is it 80?” 

“«T don’t know as I. am,”’ was the hesitating 


wh ae 


yu could try a case ‘ intelli- 
?’? was next asked him. 

With increased hesitation the mg was— 
2 Seeente r yer Honor’s ruling I, think I 


The Court then remarked, that, from unac- 
quaintance, with the juror he could not say 
what the condition of the juror was, ‘and a 
pealed to the foreman who siid he was drunk. 

“Mr. ,’ said the Judge, more hati 





raye sick ones, sorrowful ones, poor MA 2 2. Soe 
dear ones, to make ha by Kinde WHO WANTS A GOOD HEAD OF Harm? Van 


and it goes turther ng 
apne almost anything else. r WILSON'S HAIR REGENERATOR}! 
also are within everybody's reach, like air, is , 
sunshine ; and if anybody feels fretful, or ;dis- 
contented, or repining, or unthankful, and 
wants a medicine to cure it, I would say, do a 
“theghs yous. worth of kind officesevery hour 
~ ; and you will be ‘cured. It is a won- 
rful sweetener of life. Try it.— Flowers: of 
Spring-Time. : 





THE FAITHFUL DOG! 

As Mr. Crum, of West Carthage, N. Y., was 
driving through the great snow storm on the 
24th ult., he discovered ‘a dog which kept turn- 
ing round, and then looking towards him! 
Mr. Crum drove in the direction which the 
dog seemed to wish him to take, and at the 
end of a mile and a half the dog stopped, “and 
opposed the farther progress ‘of the team. 

pon soamining the ground Mr, C...found a 
short dist om ti 


‘ ; G, W: 
Pastor of Main St. Methodist E. Church, Great Pani 4 


Massexs. Henny P. Witson & Co. : Ideem “ son's 
Regenerator’ the standard articie of ellbustr Posy hd 


»t 
several of these benefits, and 
le long wanted and looked for by the people, 
Se found it Ade. Hi. Wilson's Hair : 





Se ever, ‘leave be House !’” 
the juryiman speedil yed the mandate of 
the Court, and the trial, preceeded before eleven 
jorymen. 


THE PROSPECTIVE KING OF MAD- 
AGASCAR. 

Madafascar isa large island lying west of 
“Africa, and its religious history has for many 
years. presented an aspect of great interest ; 
this paragraph will) therefore be read with 
pleasure by many even of our little ones :’ 

The cruel, persecuting Queen of Madagaseca, 
who, before the birth of her son, had promis- 
ed to leave the crown to her nephew, a milita- 
ry man and a bitter persecutor,recently became 
anxions to transmit the kingdom to her.son. 
| She resolved to decide the matter in what she 
and her subjecte would regard as the must sa- 
| ered way, and accordingly had pod filled 
{—one with earth from her husband’s grave, 
jand the other with jewels. She then decreed 

that the two candidates should come into a 
chamber where the jars were, and that he who 
| should lay his hand on the jar conwining the 





P road, three children | ing. . ‘ours, &c., HENRY 
buried undera drift. They spoke French only. Fonerecaan SS Church, Manchester, NB, 


Mr, ©, took them up carefully, and drove them wp. Winson & antes: N. Hy Rept. kk. 








sd Fas Bend village and procured quarters ad ee trainee) £2;j, Fat Meme vents. pest 
sce 7 ig restured to its color, and rendered sott and 
premans waew it was Very thin,a ne beautiful growth 
COUNT A BILLION. a Neen eo that it Speretens a awe but to ae 
a © uo 
This isa million times'a million, Which 10 ee ee rneareanueed. ‘The ex - 
one is able to count, however easy it may be to Yours Respectfu' Rev. EB. M. KELLOG.’ 
write it. You can count from 160 to 170 in «| To whow it may concern : 
minute ; let:us suppose you can'go as far aa | pu) chetieu are Wieews tia dene eset 


the 
~ nord | ful eilects ol rs. Mlod's Hair Regenator u} seve 
tocount 200 ina minute, then an hour will | ieuus' heads ; some, it reMstated the te 


produce 12,000, a day 283,000 ; a year or 365 Siok ndemptiche cop bald foe i f~) - ye 
a day (for every, four years you may rest a 
from counting, during leap year,) 105,- 


da. ‘ 
199,000. Supposing that Adam at the be-| was are cure for tie heads ne 


ini f hi isten had bega to t ee Hd BEN TON a 
gining of his existence n coon a B.A. Sea 
and continued to do 40, and was counting cenank a re 
still, he would not even now according to the} . Hexpy P. W: & Co.: 1 have 1 Hair 
supposed age of our giobe, have counted ueur- | Hegenerator on my hi which ees ‘the - ai and 
ly.enough. For to countia billion, he would | with tor many 9 ets 


require 9512 years 34 days, 5 hours and 20) _ Lhave appbed it to the heads of others hundreds ‘of 

minutes scestding to the above rule. crysipelos, sores and pimples urevery bind. ; 

The above you are at liberty to make woe aon venous Ss. 
MINOT FARRAR. 


ENGLISH AT LAST! 





ashes of the king should be the future sover- 
ign. The result was that her son, who isa 
devoted Christian and a friend of the mission- | 
aries,having providentially fulfilled the require- 
ment, wax immediately recognixed as her suc- 
jeessor. It is hoped that his life, which has 
| been conspired against, may be spared, that 
the native Christians of that island, who have 
| had to endure such a great t of affiictions 
— find in him as their king a nursing father 
and protector. 


A FEAT OF SEAMANSHIP. 


A Sandwich Island paper gives us the fol- 
"Lapse 





lowing i Zz t of ful dar-| 
ing. It says: } 

In 1850, Capt. M’Phee, commanding the| 
British ship William, of about 600 tons bur- | 


then, went into San Francisco, where having 
discharged his cargo, he found himself unable | 
to procure @ crew, and set sail with his vessel, | 
having on board but one mate and two a pren-| 
tice boys, intending to*touch at Honolulu and | 
obtain seaman. hen near these islands, his | 
vesse] was becalmed and drifted to leeward, and | 
after vainly attempting for 12 days to gain the 
port, he squared away for New Zealand, whith- 
er the ship was bound, and where, after a fair 
ssage, he arrived safely, having navigated 
is ship of 600 tons a distance of over 6,000 
miles with the help of one man and two lads 
—a feat eapepstion in the history of) naviga- 
tion. 


ANECDOTE OF DEAN SWIPFT. 


Dean Swift having a shoulder of mutton too | 
much done brought up for his dinner, sunt for | 
the cook and tola her to take the mutron down 
and do it less. 

**Please your honor, I cannot do it luss."’ 

**But,”’ said the Dean, ‘if it had not been 
done enough you. could have done it more, 
could you not?’’ 

Lary) , sir, very easily.”’ 

“Well then,” pat the ee ‘for the fu- 
ture, when you.commit a fault, let it be such 





A CHINESE FESTIVAL. 


The Californian Repers gives an account of a 
| festival which the Cuinese held a few Sundays 
| since at Lone Mountain Cemetery, where their 
deceased relatiyes and friends are temporarily 
buried, The principal Chinese placed food and 
wine before the vault, and omerren some on the 
| ground, accompanying the act by ers and 
- may of grief. MA Hinoo Sie-wetebiypet was 
present, also, and paid his devotions to the 
sun. 





SAD CASE OF DROWNING: 
At Norwich, Ct., Herman Bowen, a prom- 
ising lad of 16 years, was drowned on Satur- 


day, the Lith. In Ney Mer two or three 
other boys he was skating down the river, and 
broke through. The other boys tried to save 
him, but in vain. He clung to the ice as long 
as he could, when, losing his hold, he cried, 
“Good bye, boys, Lord bless me. m: 
mother ——” and 
ed, he sank into the water an.1 was drawn un- 
der the ice by the current. He was 
child of his parents. 


THANK YOU. 


beggar-child a drink of water and a slice. of 
bread, end she said, ‘Thank you,’ ‘to me so 
beautifully, and it made me ‘sduglad, [ ‘shall 


never forget Mein 
fo & great many. things 
ik you.’ Riot anges rr gy 





| The brass and quicksilver used in making the 


} “EATEN HIM.” 
@ one as can be. mended. . | 


The Chinese ship the bodies of their dead | 
to China, and hold these festivals twice a year. 


habe aes aifintel. mey sepee after due ‘consideration, best cal- 


Dae 
aah which the 


y | 


“<Mother,’’ said a little girl, ‘I gaye a poor! 5 





A Yorkshi havin: to visit 
France, was dumbfounded to find on reachin 
meer we * that we women, and children, al 
spoke French. In the height of the perplexit 
which this ioned he retreated to Lape ‘a 
was awakened in the morning by the cock patalid bor so teat Utena nan bent ee 
crowing ; whereupon he burst into a. wild ex- | person, young or 
clamation of astonigiment and delight, and| 
exclaimed, ‘‘Thank goodness, there’s English | Sine showid enuitie it to « place on every lady’s toilet table. 
at last !’” Be careful aud obtain Mrs. gk. Wilson's Hair 

the name will be blown in every bottie, and you cau 
it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 





She Regsnarsted ia pes up te two ot and retails for 50 ets. 
pint bottle, and $1 for quart bottles. The quart bottles are 
much the cheapest. The ing if whic Rk 
are made are, of a rare virtue, and are entirely ditierent from 
those used in any other preparation of the kind in this country. 
They are cuvilng and gently moistening in their nature, and 
nop but those which nature evidently in- 
panes Pg the purpose, aud will surely do all it is recom- 


bo and 

Tor dressing the hair of ay 

there is not its equal In Crded gap It 
, 








CARE FOR OTHERS, 

A poor old man, busily planting an ap 
tree, was rudely avked, ‘*What.do you plant 
trees for YY cannot expect to eat the fruit of 
them.”’ raised himself up, and, leanin, 
upon his spade, answered, ‘‘Some one ated x 
trees for me before I was born, and have 
eaten the fruit. I now plant for others,;to chow 
my gratitude when I am dead.’’ Thus should 
we think and act for the welfare of others. 


Wholesaie Agents. 
H. H. Hay, Portland, General Agent for Maine, Bruns- 
Wick, and Novascotia. * rt 
GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. BE. 8M jontpe- 
lier, Vt., General Agents for Vt. a 
T.W. DYOTT & SONS, Philadel 
os elphia, General Agents for 


» No, 138 


» No. it. 5 4 
No. 34 Hanover St. ; Wilson, Fairbanks & Co. 
No. 43 and 45 Hanover St: ; Keed, Cutler & Co., No. 113 
115 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 7 nad 


'o. 11 and 32 Mar- 
Was St. 5 


THE RHINOCEROS’ SKIN. 


Captain Travis, the celebrated markaman, 
in order to test the truth of the assertiun thas 
the hide of a rhinoceros will resist a bullet 
shot, at the specimen of this pachyderm, on 
exhibition, in Memphis, recently. ‘The ballet 
fell to the und, flattened by contact with | 
the tough skin. The animal did not even move 
when he was struck. 


Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Manch 
ter — to whom all letters should be addressed. 
y 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 


PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths of all the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon @ weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in thé “blood. 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cauge or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken {ito 
| the circulation, the whole system sutfers, and unless the defi- 
| Chency is supplied, al] the natural powers are weakened, and 
| sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
| the physical and mental forces. ‘Then follows every imagina 

ble compliant, all however arising from deterioration ot 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 

Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 

Tendency to 0 Weakness of the Sexu- 

ai Organs, Prolapsus Uteri aud diseases of the female system 

generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakness or 
prostradion of physical and mental energy. In all these case 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


A DANGEROUS HABIT. 
The Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) Telegraph 





A lady has been in the habit of picking her 
teeth with pins. A trifling tumor war the 
consequence, which terminated in a cancer. 





| pine will account for this circumstance. Pins 
are always pernicious to the teeth, and should | 
never be used for toothpicks.”’ | 





There was a'time when the natives of New 
Zealand liked travellers, roasted or broiled. A | has effected the most sistonishing cures, and. th 
aya in New Zealand was ounce lost 20 | ofits wonderful success is the ou pos that * i. 
the bush. Those who went in search of him yiies the deficiency of that indispensable ingrediem, al 
met a troop of savages, of whom they inquired | IE 
\if they had anywhereseen the missionary. ‘If TRON IN THE BLOOD. 
|Thad found him,’’ replied one of them, ‘:I| ne statements of cures which are published in our pamph- 

let may be relied upon as strictly true in every case, in proot 


should have eaten him!’’ 
of which we will at any time, on application, show the origiva 


ie GEN, letters and statements of the persons cured. 
FRENCH-ENGLISH. Sven Lyvauip $uouLp Reap Tuxss Facts, and aval 


J Solf, or herself of this invaluable remedy. 
_“Sare,”” said a Frenchman, who wished to 
display his knowledge of the English language, JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 


‘did it rain to-morrow?’ «Yes sare,’’_ was 
the equally grammatical reply; ‘‘yes, sare, it No 39 Summme Srexer, Bosron. 
‘vos, For sale by all Druggists, 











Among various, ifts to Public Institutions,b 
| the Prince or aun before leaving the British 
| Provinces, ag now officially announced.we note 
the following :—“The sum of £200 to be plac- 


|ed-at the disposal of each of the tw) Agricul- 
| tural Associations of Upper and Lower Canada. YOUTH’S COMP ANION 


cores lied by the directors of these societi 

in ti istri buti f prizes i 

j ution of prizes in such a way as A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO i 


Picety,Morality,Brotherly Love,--Ne See- 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low t this Ofice, 
= Soe hag yg 8 Ofice, Bound Velumes 











ote the important objects for 
ssociations were formed.’’ 


tarianism, No Controversy. 





A farmer who had occasionally accommoda- 
ted a neighbor with a flitch of boee at the 


| killing’seasén, béing applied to as- usual, re- 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY sY 


lied, ‘I hanna’ made i ' 
T chall kilt wi JE me up myriad re _OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, Ms. 
\of my fatlicr.”’ ‘ : No. 22 School Street. 


fs. A father of'three sons and ‘five dauchters Paton $1 vais. | Six Corins ron $6, skvumwr iw Abvaxos. 
was asked what family he had. The 'dilier 
«‘Liuage three sone, and . have, each 
AY **M ad re Li d the in 
gator, ‘sic a family (4 maun have.” 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 


pay 
‘ 





és 


E. F. Duren. Bangor, Agent. 
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